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** All colleges, in both universities, are, in the eye of the law, lay 
Gorpraratlons, and bodies politic ; over all of which the public has an 
immediate and undoubted authority, to regrulate them as they shall 
think fit, vnthout the least imputation of straining their power, by 
meddling in private matters." — Mr, Sergeant Miller's Address to Par- 
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THE 



PUBLIC EIGHT TO THE UNIYEESITIES. 



The laws of England under the order of artificial 
persons or bodies politic, recognise two classes- 
spiritual and lay corporations. Of the latter there 
are two sorts— civil and eleemosynary; the one 
public, the other a more private institution, for 
securing a perpetual succession of specific rights. 
In speaking of the " universities " of Oxford and 
Cambridge both kinds are included in the popular 
sense of the term. As public institutions esta- 
blished for promoting learning the universities are 
civil corporations ; but the coUeges affiliated to each 
are strictly eleemosynary, endowed to Idd youth in 
piety or learning, imder provisions and regulations 
prescribed by their respective founders. It is neces- 
sary to the right comprehension of the subject now 
submitted for discussion, that the distinction should 
be clearly understood. 

As civil corporations, these establishments are of 
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venerable antiqitity. Oxford dates her charter in 
the thirteenth century, with some evidence of a 
prescriptive title from the Saxon ages. The absence 
of docnmentary evidence does not disprove the 
tradition that the foandati(»i of the third light of 
learning in medieeval times was laid by the great 
master who gave an English form to the grosser 
materials canied to the island by his rude but 
free Teuton forefathers. Alfred* probably, set up 
unendowed schools for grammar, philosophy, 
and divinity, which have been fondly reckoned 
among the bright results of Mb enlightened 
reign. Cambridge dates from the time of Edwax d 
the elder, with a more ancient legendary history, 
but there is no evidence remaining of vitality till 
the reign of Henry I., when Joffiid, Abbot of 
Croyland, sent monks there to teach the sciences. 
History supplies few facts from which we may de- 
termine the economy of these early academic insti- 
tutions. They were doubtless then, and long after, 
rather pnmary schools than colleges, with the 
superior functions of modem day6. That they were 
popular, is attested by the throngs of youth men- 
tioned by old historians; that they were free in 
constitution, and liberal in diffusing the blessings 
of knowledge to the children of the poor, may be 
justly presumed from the frequent notice of the 
" poor scholars " who repaired thither from distant 
countries. 
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During the three centuries from 1243, when 
Oxford received the earliest existing charter of 
privileges, to the Reformation, the university seems 
to have enjoyed the largest amount of popularity. 
Some of the notices are curious. Three priests 
having been unjustly hanged by King John, three 
thousand scholars resented the insult on the ecclesi« 
astical order by retiring to the schools of Cam* 
bridge and Beading. Anthony Wood, the imiversity 
annalist, gives the extraordinary number of 30,000 
scholars in the time of Henry III., which was 
reduced to the more modest estimate of 15,000 
about the beginning of the reign of Edward I. 
There is, probably, misstatement in both accounts, 
although it is certain that from that period there 
was a falling off; the cause maybe partiaQy ascer- 
tained from a representation made by tiie university 
to Convocation in 1438, that the colleges were be- 
come empty because in the bestowal of benefices 
there was no regard to learning or merit. It is 
interesting to find Oxford then, as she was some- 
times after, the antagonist of despotism, spiritual and 
temporal. The university received large addition 
of privileges under Edward III., Henry V., Henry 
VI., and Henry VIII. 

Cambridge shows a charter of incorporation as 
early as 1230, and important privileges were added, 
by subsequent sovereigns, down to the time of 
Elizabeth, when the university received a more 
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formal incorporation witli the existing corporate 
title of " tlie Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University of Cambridge.*' Oxford at the same 
period received a like grant. It is conjectured that 
the earliest schools were clanstral, that is, either 
attached to, or established by, religious houses for 
the instruction of their novices in poHte learning. 
To these were added secular establishments, where 
the scholars were lodged and instructed in halls or 
hostels, hired from the townsmen ; some for par- 
ticular branches, others for general instruction. A 
charter granted by Henry III. to Cambridge, ap- 
pointed taxors to regulate the rents which the 
townsmen exacted from the students, seemingly on 
the scale of modem charges by their trading suc- 
cessors. In the reign of Stephen, Roger Vacarius, 
a Lombard jurist, established a hall at Oxford for 
instruction in the Eoman law. The names of many 
of the ancient haUs, are still preserved, and a 
Return of the thirteenth century states the number 
at three hundred — a possibly fabulous estimate. 
These were the precursors of our palatial colleges. 
Be the numbers accurate or exaggerated, facts 
enough remain to prove the superior liberality of 
our ancestors, and the catholicity of these institu- 
tions, and to censure an arrogant assumption of 
the exclusive liberalism of this age. 

The foundation of the first of the existing colleges 
is a marked event in university history. WiUiam, 
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Archdeacon of Durham, established University Col- 
lege early in the thirteenth century ; but there is 
no existing statute older than 1280. The eighteen 
colleges subsequently established were these : Bal- 
liol, founded by John Balliol and Dame Devorguilla, 
his wife, in 1263 ; Merton, by Walter de Merton, 
transferred from Maldon, in Surrey, to Oxford, in 
1274; Exeter, by Walter de Stapuldon, Bishop of 
Exeter, in 1314 ; Oriel, in 1326, by Edward II. ; 
Queen's, in 1340, by Eglesfield, Confessor to Queen 
Fhilippa; New College, in 1386, by William of 
Wykeham, Chancellor to Edward III. ; Lincoln, in 
1427, by Eichard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln ; All 
Souls, in 1437, by Chichely, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; Magdalen College, in 1456, by Patten, 
Bishop of Winchester; Brasennose, in 1509, by 
Smith, Biflhop of Lincoln, and Sir R. Sutten, of 
Frestbury; Corpus Christi College, in 1516, by 
Fox, Bishop of A^ftnchester ; Christ Church, origi- 
nally by Cardinal Wolsey, but substantially by Henry 
Vm., in 1546 ; Trinity, in 1514, re-endowed by Sir 
Thomas Pope, of Tittenhanger ; St. John's, in 1555, 
by Sir Thomas White, a London citizen ; Jesus Col- 
lege, 1571, by Dr. Price, Treasurer of St. David's ; 
Wadbam, in 1613, by Nicholas Wadham, a gentle- 
man of Somersetshire; Pembroke, in 1620, by 
Thomas Tisdal, of Qlisdal, and Richard Wightwick, 
Rector of Lsley, Berks ; lastly, Worcester College, 
founded in 1714, by Sir Thomas Cookes, of Bently, 
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Worcestershire. These are regularly endowed 
eleemosynary corporations. To these, however, 
must be added certain Yolnntary associations, the 
only remains of the ancient haUs. There are now 
only five of these halls : St. Edmund, established 
about 1269; St. Mary, 1338; New Inn, 1392; 
Magdalen, 1487 ; and St. Alban, in 1547. These 
societies have no incorporation, and the students are 
subject solely to the statutes of the university. 

At Cambridge, the seventeen houses hereafter 
named are all incorporated, there being no legal 
distinction between the colleges and halls. St. 
Peter's College was founded in 1257, by Balsham, 
Bishop of Ely ; Clare Hall, in 1326, by Lady Eliza- 
beth, sister to the Earl of Clare ; Pembroke College, 
in 1347, by Mary de St. Paul, widow of the Earl of 
Pembroke; GonviHe and Caius College, in 1348, by 
Edmund Gk)nville, the foundation being greatly in- 
creased by Dr. Caius, the famousfphysican, in 1558 ; 
Trinity Hall, in 1350, by Bishop Bateman ; Corpus 
Christi College, in 1351, by two guilds of the town ; 
King's College, in 1441, by Henry VI. ; Queens, 
in 1446, and 1465, by Margaret of Anjou, wife of 
Henry VI., and Elizabeth Woodville, wife of 
Edward IV.; Catherme Hall, in 1473, by Dr. 
Wodelarke, Chancellor of the University; Jesus 
College, in 1496, by Alcock, Bishop of Ely ; Christ's 
College, originally by Henry VI., but re-endowed 
by the Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII., in 
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1505 ; St. John's was also founded by the same 
lady, in 1511 ; Magdalen College, in 1519, by Lord 
Audley of Walden; Trinity College, in 1546, by 
Henry VIII., augmented by Queen Mary; Em- 
manuel College, in 1584, by Sir Walter Mildmay ; 
Sidney Sussex College, in 1598, by Lady Frances 
Sidney, Countess of Sussex ; and Downing College, 
in 1800, by Sir George Downing. 

The imiversities have a republican form, but they 
are strictly oligarchic in the constitution of their 
government. There was more of the democratic 
spirit, and perhaps as much as was consistent with 
the constitution of institutions for education, in the 
earlier ages, than there has been since the Reforma- 
tion. The heads of houses — that is, of the volun- 
Ury societies or halls anterior to the Reformation— 
doctors in the faculties, and masters of arts, com- 
posed the legislature ; they were also, for the most 
part, the electors of the executive officers. Freedom 
of the corporations coidd only be obtained by passing 
the course of study prescribed to qualify for the 
higher degrees of master of arts or doctor in one of 
the three faculties. It may be well to note, that the 
introduction of the modem coUegiate system made 
no alteration on the corporate character ; that was a 
despotic encroachment of modem times. The broad 
distinction between the public corporation of the 
university, and the private charitable incorporations 
of the colleges, was always strictly maintained in 

A3 
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theory. But, for many ages, these corporate bodies, 
public and private, were generally regarded as of a 
spiritual character, albeit composed of more laymen 
than ecclesiastics : a notion which may have origi- 
nated from the monopoly of learning by the Church, 
and possibly, to some extent, from the interest 
which individual Churchmen have taken in their 
prosperity. Oxford, till the Reformation, was in 
the diocese of Lincoln ; Cambridge belonged to Ely ; 
many proofs exist of the authority and influence of 
the diocesans in college affairs. The Chancellor of 
Oxford, who was anciently master or ruler of the 
schools, derived his authority from the bishop, 
and it so continued till the time of Edward III., 
when elections came to be made by the regents and 
non-regents of the university. Till 1553 ecclesiastics 
were always appointed to the office. 

But the clerical element was rather accidental than 
essential, and there are remarkable historic proofs of 
an independence of the authority of the Church 
claimed and exercised. Thus, in the days of Wy- 
cliffe, when the Pope commanded that he should be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour, the university of 
Oxford debated whether they should receive the bull, 
and there is a reasonable presumption that it was 
actually rejected. Again, in the first part of tbe 
fifteenth century, we find the same university, in 
the act already referred to, representing to Convoca- 
tion that church preferments were bestowed without 
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regaxd to learning or merit ; and the members of that 
assembly, with a spirit worthy of Englishmen, passed 
a canon, declaring that none but univ^sity gradu- 
ates should be capable of holding benefices. The 
historian at the same time remarks, that this was but 
a weak fence against the Papal power. 

Our courts of law haying distinctly declared the 
lay character of these corporations, it might seem 
unnecessary to dwell longer on this part of the sub- 
ject. It is, however, a point of vital importance ; 
for, though not legally ecclesiastical, the universities v' 
are still virtually so, and this is the great barrier to 
improvement. This a^umption of ecclesiasticism ^ 
university reformers must confute and destroy, be- 
fore the light of progress can penetrate these vene- 
rable cloisters. Shrewd Tudor sovereigns made much 
use of this pretension, to advance the princely or 
party objects of their times. Henry VIII., if he did 
not covet the wealth, saw in the colleges new chan- 
nels through which to promote his usurpations. It 
is true, they were not touched till after the visitations 
and suppression of the religious houses ; nevertheless, 
proceeding otx the notion that they were of spiritual 
jurisdiction, Parliament, in 1541, by annulling all 
private statutes, paved the way for the grant of their 
property to the king. Henry seems to have hesi- 
tated whether he should dissolve or preserve them, 
since, having received humble petitions from the 
universities in the beginning of 1546, he made them 
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wait for his answer till October. It was generall j 
sapposed, thai in the erent of the adoption of the 
latter course, great alterations would be made in 
their constitution ; bat the king finally resolved to 
continue them on their old footing, and as a mark of 
his favour, he re-endowed Christ Church at Oxford, 
and founded Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Still proceeding on the notion of an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, various commissions, armed with large 
powers, were issued in the reigns of Edward YI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. A commission from Edward 
made extensive alterations in the statutes of the 
royal foundations of Cambridge, which have been 
acted on down 'to the present day. A similar attempt 
at Oxford was successftdly resisted, and the colleges 
continued to be governed, as they now are, under the 
statutes of their founders. A remarkable innovation 
in the government of this university was, however, 
made in the time of Elizabeth — ^the chancellor ac- 
quired the right of appointing the heads of all the 
remaining halls in Oxford. This was the first step 
to make the imiversity a close corporation ; for the 
halls, prior to the Reformation, outnumbering the 
endowed houses, and possessing much freedom in 
self-government, had a very influential position in 
the public affairs of the university. But the free 
system of rule, which had hitherto prevailed, was 
radically subverted when the chief officer of the 
university assumed the appointment of the subordi- 
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nate chiefe, the aim obviously being to limit the 
number of places of instruction, and give as much 
of a monopoly as possible in government and educa- 
tion to the colleges. The chaaiiES of monopoly were 
riveted under the malignant influence of Archbishop 
Laud, and we have now to date the origin of that 
aristocratic and exclusive system which has prevailed 
down to the present day. 

The university statutes having increased to an 
inconvenient extent, a digest was prepared under 
the chanceUorship of Laud in 1636, and ratified by 
Convocation. This code is entitled " Corpus Statu- 
torum Universitatis Oxoniensis," but is commonly 
called the Caroline Statutes. The government was 
thereby virtually placed in the heads of the colleges 
and established halls; and one of the provisions 
most conducive to advancement of the monopoly 
was that which required matriculation at one of the 
colleges or halls within a week of university ma- 
triculation. A revival of the ancient popidarity 
of the universities which would have probably re- 
sulted on the cessation of the troubles of the Reform- 
ation, was by these means rendered impossible, and 
religious freedom was carefully barred out by placing 
an almost despotic power in the heads of houses. 
Religious tests thus came to be the distinguishing 
marks of corporations, lay and public. At Oxford, 
down to this hour, subscription of the Thirty-nine 
Articles is the condition precedent to admission as a 
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member of the imiyersity; Cambridge is a little more 
liberal-Hshe only refuses degrees to the Dissenter.* 
As the law recognises only two kinds of public lay 
corporations — mnnidpalities and universities — ^the 
Nonconformist may learn that he recovered but 
one-half of his birthright of civil liberty by the 
repeal of the Test Act. 

The civil constitution of these corporations is a 
very important point of consideration for the Eefor- 
mers» because therein lies the present difficulty in 
the way of a popular development from within. The 
Oxford legislature is composed of two houses — Ck)n- 
vocation and Congregation. It has been already 
stated that the qualification to elect and legislate is 
the possession of a superior degree, but there is a 

* For the informatioii of the ciirious reader we subjoin the 
text of this portion of the Oxford law " De Matricula Univer- 
sttatis:" — 

" Quotquot autem in Matriculam Universitatis redigendi 
accedunt, si decimum sextimi suae aetatis annum attigerint, 
Articulis Fide! et Beligionis subscribant; et de agnosoendo 
primatu Begice Migestatifl, neo non de fidelitate Ui^versitati 
exhibenda, ac Statutis,PrivilegiiSy et Consuetudinibus ejusdem 
observandis, juxta formam hactenus usitatam corporale jura- 
mentom prestent. 

*< Quod si infra decimum sextum et supra duodecimum 
statis annum extiterint, Articulis Fidei et Beligionis duntaxat 
subscribent, et in Matriculam redigentur. 

" Quod si duodecimum non excesserint, in Hatrioulam dun- 
taxat referentur; utrlque tamen i>o8tmodo, ubi ad maturam 
etatem perrenerint, qua cstera requisita prsestare possint, turn 
demum ea prtestare teneantur sub poena non sistentiom se 
matriculandos." 
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neceasary rank termed regency^ attained after gradu- 
ation, which affeqts the voting power. The House 
of Convocation consists of regents and non^regents, 
the latter not possessing votes. This house has 
jurisdiction over all questions touching the univer- 
sity, with these limitations, that it cannot alter or 
explain any royal statute without the consent of the 
Crown ; it cannot touch other statutes, unless with 
the approbation of the Hebdomadal Board: a power- 
ful body, composed of the vice-chancellor, heads 
of houses, and the proctors. Congregation is a 
more select body, consisting of two classes—" neces- 
sary regents," that is, of doctors of every faculty, 
and masters of arts in the first year of regency, and 
''regents ad placitum," comprising all who have 
passed the year of necessary regency. The func- 
tions are the passing of graces and dispensations 
and granting of degrees. At Cambridge, the legisla- 
tive body divided into two houses, is termed the 
senate ; the one a House of Regents, comprising 
masters of arts of not less than five, and doctors 
of two years* standing ; the other, the House of 
Non-Regents, includes all other qualified electors. 
There is a select council called the Caput, chosen 
annually, and composed of the vice-chancellor ex^ 
offieioj a doctor from each faculty, and two masters 
of arts from each house of legislature. 

The impediments thus constitutionally opposed to 
the exercise of private judgment and efibrts of pro- 
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gress are very remarkable. In addition to the re- 
strictions noted, the vice-chonoellor of Oxford 
singly, and the proctors jointly, who preside in both 
houses, have, upon all questions submitted for consi- 
deration, the power of an absolute negative ; and 
each member possesses a suspending negative^ 
without assigning any reason, for three times, as it 
is proposed in separate congregations. University 
liberality is, however, graciously pleased to require 
the obstructive on the occasion of his fourth essay 
to state privately to the university sovereign and 
his reverend police, the ground and proof of objec- 
tion, which are subsequently, if necessary, submitted 
to the house. Every university grace at Cambridge 
must first be approved of by the Caput before it 
can be introduced to the Senate ; and no grace of 
that body is considered valid which is inconsistent 
with certain statutes passed in 1569, or with King's 
letters which have been accepted and acted upon by 
the university. Could Lycurgus himself have de- 
vised laws more suited to arrest change ? Can we 
wonder at the retention of sectarian tests and the 
long arrear of the universities in the march of pro- 
gress ? Here, in the bosom of our constitution, are 
two public corporations, created by law and respon- 
sible to law. Spartan republics in all but simplicity 
and care for the public weal. 

When a popular claim is made for an equal share 
in the *' \miversity endowments," there is a confu- 
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sion of things radically and legally distinct. The 
universities have little wealth and few endowments. 
Oxford depends for income on fees taken from 
members, and on the profits of the printing-press ; 
Cambridge on fees, and the rents of a small estate. 
The collegiate endowments and acquired property, 
on the other hand, probably exceed any statement 
that has been published. Oxford has, at least, 400 
fellowships, 500 scholarships and exhibitions, and 
the right of presentation to 450 ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. The aggregate annual income of fellowships 
has been stated at 120,000/., which is independent 
of receipts from chambers, tuition, and other college 
fees. Cambridge possesses 400 fellowships, 700 
scholarships, and 800 advowsons, the foundation 
incomes being most inadequately stated at 90,000/. 
a-year. We may possibly have more accurate infor- 
mation on these interesting points should Lord John 
Russell*s commission succeed in obtaining materials 
for a report. 

In directing attention to the necessity for a com- 
plete renovation, we would again remind the reader 
of the distinct character of the corporations univer- 
sity and collegiate. The university being a public 
corporation created by the State, having duties en- ^ 
trusted to it for the general good, it is clearly 
responsible to the State, its creator. The power 
which created can annul ; and if it may annul, it 
can alter or amend. No one disputes this; even 
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tke senior representatiYe of Oxford adoiits the right 
oi Parliament to interfere. But it is otherwise with 
the collegiate establishments within the bosom of 
either uniyersityy whidi are charitable corporations, 
public in their objoete so ^ as they have a per- 
petual office in education^ but private essentially as 
subject to the government, specific instructions^ and 
limitation of benefits prescribed by their respective 
founders. Pariiament has only over these endow- 
ments, the extreme jurisdiction whidi it possesses 
over all persons and property in the empire ; but 
the last exercise of its omnipotence would be con* 
fiscation. 

The colleges were founded at various periods, 
from half*a-century to six centuries ago. In some 
of the foundations of Catholic times, endowments 
were exclusively given for pious purposes, as the 
celebration of masses for the founder and his 
kindred. The education of youth came not within 
the intent of some benefactions ; in others, it was a 
secondary object. In time, education was super- 
added, and at the Refonnation became the exclusive 
function. With few exceptions, the colleges have 
been largely increased by the munificence of subse* 
quent donors ; but the conditions are as various as 
the amounts. There are preferences to the founders' 
descendants — ^in some to the lineal, in others to the 
collateral, or to both ; to the natives of a district, of 
a particular town, or county, or diocese; but the 
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majority of them are understood to apply to youth 
educated in particular schools. There are few 
public schools in England wiiich do not possess this 
inestimable priyilege of rewarding young merit. It 
cannot be denied that it is most desirable that, in 
this case, the *' greatest happiness principle" should 
prevail ; that the benefits should be shared by the 
greatest number ; in a word, that there should be 
an equal public participation therein. But these 
important questions occur :-*-Are public rights, 
under the circumstances, paramount to private or 
local rigbts ? Axe the conditions, provisions, or, it 
may be, the prejudices, of donors, to receive no 
respect or regard from posterity i Are we, by 
respect or contempt for the past, to encourage or 
deter benefactors for the future ? A solution of 
these little-considered difficulties must be sought by 
a further consideration of the position of the univer- 
sities as public corporations. 

The very name of a public lay corporation bears 
a protest against sectarian exclusiveness. Exclusive 
rights are granted by the State to the imiversities ; 
and, by a logical and legal consequence, they owe 
duties in return. As a law, however mild, involves 
some restriction on the animal freedom of mankind, 
so does an act of incorporation necessarily imply an 
exclusion from benefits once common to all. These 
corporations acquired rights professedly for the com- 
mon good of the public, but that very act was a 
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limitatioxi of common right. No proof more cogent 
is required than the monopoly, so long possessed, of 
granting the testimonial honours of learned profi- 
ciency. Moreover, they were endowed with privi- 
leges, not only against common right, but against 
the common law. Their courts received jurisdiction 
over all causes, ecclesiastical and civil, eitcept may- 
hem, felony, and freehold, where a scholar, ser- 
vant, or minister of the university, was one of the 
parties in suit. Their proceedings might be con- 
ducted in a summary way, according to the practice 
of the civil law ; and the judges, in their sentences, 
might follow the justice and equity of civil law, or 
the laws, statutes, privileges, liberties, and customs 
of the universities, or^-^mark the alternative — the 
laws of the land, at tixeir discretion. They have 
jointly a representative pow^ in Parliament, equal 
to the city of Loiudon. They are aimed with police 
powers, only surpassed in extent and arbitrary 
exercise in the remote provinces of Turkey. Of 
their fiscal exemptions, let it suffice to note, that 
while Hie people of England are kept from healthy 
literature through grievous imposts on knowledge, 
the university press has long been exempted from, 
the paper-tax. How, then, have these public cor- 
porations discharged the first duty due to the State 
which granted privileges so extraordinary ? On the 
very face of their constitution tests are written 
which exclude either from their benefits or their 
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honours nearly one-half of the male population of 
these islands ! 

As the State has created these institutions as 
public corporations, and as the law in distinct terms 
has declared them to be lay corporations, we demand 
the absolute, unqualified repeal of all religious tests, 
on the broad. ground of common right, and as a 
condition essential to their continued existence in a 
land of free institutiona ; above all, in a country 
which professes the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. Does history give any exceptional right to 
support the ecclesiastical assumption and usurpa- 
tion } There is no evidence and no presumption 
that they were ever ecclesiastic in constitution. 
Priests were long their chief teachers, because 
priests were the only competent instructors in early 
times ; but priestly teaching did not constitute an 
ecclesiastical state. Were it feuahionable to credit 
the fables of learned clerks, we might believe that 
Cambridge was founded by Gantaber some centuries 
before there was a Church or Christianity. They 
had no more of the ecclesiastical character than 
some of the spirit of intolerance caught from 
priestly teachings, and the profession of the one 
catholic faith of Christendom. If orthodoxy was 
an implied condition, it was not because heresy 
was an academic offence, but a sin against society. 
Where was her ecclesiasticism when Oxford dared 
Rome in defence of heretic Wycliffe ? — where her 
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necessary cbampionsliip of a fitate-chnrcli when she 
sent forth the disciples of the great Reformer to sow 
the seed of religious freedom in distant lands ? It 
is often asserted in casual discussion, that the 
uniyersities are necessary parts of our ecclesiastical 
establishment. Laying aside now the question of 
the policy of a State^hurch, we take issue to that 
position both in law and fact. In law, we submit, on 
the authority of the Statute-book, that no ecclesi- 
astical diaracter has ever been conferred, directly or 
indirectly, by the Legislature ; and if not by statute, 
then no other act or deed could touch the pre-existent 
status as a public lay corporation. On the issue of 
fact, we contend that they are not, and have neyer 
been, seminaries for divinity. Qreat divines are, 
undoubtedly, reckoned in the kal^adar of Iheir 
worthies ; but they owed littie of thdx theological 
lore to university teachiag. Subscription to artides 
with profuse liberality, the inculcation of sacerdotal 
ideas, and some hasty notion of the evidences of 
Christiamty, rather as logical exerdses than Chris- 
tian education, is nearly the extent of scholastic 
preparation and duty discharged by them as 
^^ feeders of the Church." This is obvious if we 
consider the short term of residence, and the large 
proportion of time which must be necessarily de- 
voted to classical and mathematical studies, to qualify 
for a degree. Divinity is rather an " extra," than 
an ordinary branch of education. 
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On this point we ore supported by the opinion of 
an eminent scholar, man of letters, and bishop of 
the Church of England. Mr. Ocmnop Thirlwall, of 
Cambridge, now Bishop of iSt. David's, writing, 
during the agitatiaa of the question sixteen years 
ago, remarluH— '^ Our colleges are not theological 
seminaries; there is no branch of learning which 
shares less of attention." If true of the colleges, 
much more foicibie is its application to the univer- 
sities. Since the liberal prelate wrote, some alter- 
ation has been made in the theological course of 
Cambridge, but not to an extent to remove his 
objection. ** I shall now (he adds) go a step further, 
and will venture to affirm, with regard to Cambridge 
at least, that it is only in a very narrow, if not a 
forced and improper, sense, that theology can be 
said to be cultivated in our colleges at all." Again, 
referring to the cry of *' danger " should Dissenters 
be admitted to share the endowments, he says, " I 
can see clearly that the question is one in which 
science or literature may hereafter be interested, 
but in which religion has no concern. If that part 
of our endowm^its which are enjoyed by laymen 
were to be dirovni open to Dissent^s, I can see no 
other effect that wouM be produced than an in- 
ereased activity of competition for them. Or, to 
put the same case in another shape, if one half of 
our junior fellows, who are now preparing them- 
selves for the bar, or practising at it, were Dissenters 
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instead of members of the Churcli of England, 
however this might be matter of regret, so far as 
the individuals themselves are concerned, it does 
not appear how either religion or the Chnrch would 
suffer by the change." But this is a low view of 
the question ; we demand test abolition, not as a 
privilege to be conceded, but as a right to be restored 
to the British citizen. There is no plea whatever to 
support the subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or of any other religious qualification, as a condition 
precedent to unxversity membership and honours. 

But, taking, for a moment, the opposite side in 
law 1^ fact, assuming that the Church' is de Jure 
mistress of both citadels of learning, what can we 
say of her COuristianity, which shuts her doors 
against all but her own sons ? Is this the policy 
of a Christian propaganda ^ If the universities are 
adjuncts and essential to the preservation of the 
Protestant Church, how comes it that Oxford pro- 
duced, nourii^ed, and fosters that semi-Romanism 
which now threatens to rend the Church ? It is a 
curious fact, that Traetarianism began from l3ie last 
effort of the university to hinder the emancipation 
of the Catholics* It is not religious truth that is 
cared for, but State-Church supremacy ; and any 
plea, however immaterial or contradictory, is un- 
scrupulously used when class^selfishness is attacked. 
Break down the wall of intolerance, and what will 
become of deans, rectors, provosts, reverend and 
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rosy fellowB, and other *^ dons " of a^ma mater, in 
the period of hope to deaneries and bishoprics, and 
other apostolic rewards ? This is the true measure 
and office of the university as feeder to the Church. 
Assuming stiU, for argument, the Church of 
Englandism of the universities, to the unchristian 
exclusiveness of these tests, we have to object, 
further, that they are useless and impolitic. Do 
they answer the end, for which they are professedly 
maintained, of making good Churchmen and Chris- 
tians ? On this point, one need hardly do more 
than refer to common observation in society. Su- 
perior moral or religious excellence is not commonly 
observable as the charaot^ristic of university men. 
Amongst the laymen, at least. Church principles 
are stereotyped heads of conventional belief, not the^ 
faith of conviction. Churchism is an abstract quali- 
fication for *' good society." This comes from the 
cold formalism taught in youth. It begins with 
the day of emancipation from the rod of the school- 
master. Matriculation at his college and imiversity 
is the first act of manhood, and the raw youth, 
whose mental faculties have rarely soared beyond 
the mechanics of ancient grammar or verse-making, 
is required, as the first step in his new career, to 
make a solemn declaration of knowledge and belief 
in Church dogmas, which have puzzled ihe dialectics 
of veteran Churchmen. This solemn act is, con- 
sequently, regarded as a mere form or a joke. 
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"Are you ready to subscribe the Thirty-nine 
Articles ? " asked the presiding dignitary of a wit 
lately departed. " Oh, yes," was the ready reply, 
" or forty if you please." The reverend formalist 
frowned, but took no note of the moral philosophy 
of the incident. No act of authority, we conceive, 
can be more immoral or mischievous in its results 
than such a first lesson of indifference to serious 
things. But this is only the prelude to a long 
course of practice in rendering the offices of religion 
" stale, flat, and improfitable." 

The daily chapel attendances are conducted with 
so much rigid exactness to forms, and such careless^ 
ness as regards the essentials of devotion, that little 
surprise can be felt that even well-disposed youth, 
who began by declaring belief in unknown dogmas, 
is speedily disgusted, and regards all religion as a 
superstition or a task. This is not a closet opinion, 
but a fact, which men of observation may verify 
with little iTouble. In Catholic countries, free 
religious inquiry unhappily too often carries the 
ingenious mind from the slavery of superstition to 
the verge or vortex of infidelity. At our universities 
the result is hardly less disastrous in the immova- 
bility of indifferentism ; and this, it need hardly 
be said, has a most disastrous result on society. 
The Church is a fashion, or a passport to pro. 
fessional advancement in life; and churchism is 
retained as a conventional or useful principle. 
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Where reason has rarely been exercised in de- 
fence of religious belief, there is a tns inertim opposed 
to effort at doctrinal or practical improvement more 
difficult to encoimter than all the sophistical skill 
of the Jesuit. Wordsworth, in his last great poem, 
has attacked the cold formalism of the universities 
with masterly power ; and ranked, as he was through 
life, as one of the truest supporters of the drowsy 
rdffime, his posthumous teaching might, in time, pro- 
dace better results. But the evil requires a sharper 
instrument ; the subscription test is the root thereof, 
and must be destroyed. 

A general public right to imiversity privileges 
having been thus deduced from the public character 
of the corporations, there are many not less cogent 
practical considerations to support the demand for 
a radical reform. As a condition of existence, the 
nniversities are bound, by moral and legal obligation, 
to extend their benefits to the greatest number of 
persons. They are not only legally bound to open 
their doors to all who may seek entrance, but 
morally to provide for accommodation and sound 
intellectual nourishment. There is an additional 
argument on this point, that university teachers are 
indirectly supported from public sources. It signifies 
little from what particular fund the salaries of a 
regius professor is paid; he is still a public 
servant, and the public have not only an interest 
to care for, but a duty to discharge, in providing 
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that the dignitj and emolument of the office be 
not turned into the means of learned indolenee. 
Holding the first educational place in the country^ 
there is another obligation on corporations and 
public to regard their position as examples—- 
models of excellence in the gt«at office of edu- 
cation. Secondary to this general consideration 
there is a special view of the case most impof- 
tant, in the marketable Talue of university educa- 
tion. A degree from Oxlord or Cambridge, even 
lingraduated residence there, it is notorious, is a 
passport in society. In professional life the testi- 
monial cannot be adeqiiately valued. It is an 
essential qualification for the ministry of 1^ 
Church, and for practice as an advocate in the 
courts of ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. To 
the higher departments of tuition it is in the 
nature of an indispensable qualification. It saves 
a large outlay of money in the costly eduoa^on 
for the bar, and is not vrithont use in the toilsome 
ascent to the honours of the forum. A univiersity 
degree gives reputation to the practitioner of medi- 
cine. Indeed, it is hardly possible to point out a 
profession or pursuit in the tipper sections of society 
where an education at either of the universities is 
not without a direct and immediate value. 

One fact alone suffices to support all that is 
here asserted, and that is, the inferior graduate 
position of the members of the Iiondon University. 
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Disgusted with the old light of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, appalled by the difficulty of opening them 
to the progress of the nineteenth century, the friend 
of education established that institution. With the 
most careful consideration, they took example from 
all the famous universities of Europe ; and a course 
of instruction and examination in elementary know- 
ledge was prescribed as neaily perfect as the 
present state of educational science could make it. 
In knowledge and intellectual training the lowest 
class London graduate is now on a par with 
the man resplendent with honours from ihe 
uniyersities ; but the London graduate is despised, 
or has found no social or professional acknowledg- 
ment equal to his merits. London has no honorary 
degrees for aristocratic idlers, and is therefore 
reckoned fit only for vulgar persons who toil to 
live* The repeal of these exclusive tests must i^ 
therefore be demanded, not only as a legal right, 
but as a social necessity^ if England is still to i 
-be called a land of equal rights. A short statute, 
which Parliament might pass in* a week, would at 
once remove the chief difficulty which has stood 
in the way of improvement since the Beformation. 

Something more, however, is required to render 
the universities efficient instruments in education. 
From the view previously given of their legislative 
constitutions, it must be apparent that the practical 
difficulty in the way of internal regeneration lies in 
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the obstructions raised against individual efforts. 
As in the national legislature, the exertions of inde- 
pendent members are useless without the official aid 
of the government of the day; so in the universities, 
to a still greater extent, are the views of liberal 
members of the corporations thwarted by the influ- 
ence and obstructive powers given to the coUegiate 
houses. The present Dean of Ely, a very distin- 
guished member of Cambridge, has given a signifl. 
cant illustration in point in the statement, that 
though graces are submitted for the decision of the 
senate, yet they are never accompanied by such 
statements as may enable those who vote them to 
know whether they are right and proper or not ; and 
there may not be five persons in the senate ac- 
quainted with the real state of the facts. Does the 
spirit of outer progress infect men of enlightenment 
within the classic territory of ahna mater f These are 
the difficulties reforming zeal must encounter. The 
reformer must submit his grace, or motion, as it 
would be called in another place, to the select com- 
mittee — ^the Hebdomadal Board or the Caput— -and 
the members have, collectively and individually, the 
power of an obstructive veto. It passes the council 
of oligarchy, and is duly brought forth in the as- 
sembly of legislature ; but one " old light " may nip 
it in the very bud of promise, by the exercise of his 
suspensive franchise : it must be accepted in toto, 
or wholly rejected, without discussion and without 
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amendment! In short, the academic legislatures are 
mere forms — ^popular offices, like the old Parliament 
of Paris, or a modem instance nearer home, for re- 
gistering the decrees of an executive government. 
There must be a complete separation of the exe- 
cutive and legislative functions, and the universities 
restored to their original distinctive positions as 
public corporations. 

It is not within our province to discuss all the 
details of a constitutional reform ; we have only to 
advert briefly to the principles on which it should 
be carried out. As a necessary consequence of the 
preceding view of the legal position of a public 
corporation, it follows, that in the self-government 
which our laws wisely prescribe as the best system 
of polity for these institutions, that there should be 
a complete political equality amongst the members. 
The members are in the position of trustees, or cus- 
todiers, of the public interest ; and as they are equal 
in responsibility, so should they have equality of 
power in directing or legislating for the affairs of 
the corporation. The State did not endow the uni- ^ 
versity with inordinate privileges for the temporal 
advantage of a class, but for the general good. 
Class-govemment, or college monopoly, is a violation 
of the term of compact expressed or understood in 
the act of incorporation. Self-government we hold 
not only to be a right, but a duty ; but self-govern- 
ment must be made a reality as well as a right. If 
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the universities cannot or wiU not restore the ancient 
popular rights of self-government, the State, their 
creator, must do it for them. We must have the old 
Saxon democratic government, with the removal of 
ecclesiastical tests. Our forefathers would never 
suffer a king to be above the law ; can we tolerate 
a corporate tyranny? 

The colleges have no corporate status in the uni- 
versities. As colleges, they have as little to do with 
university government as the governors of an en- 
dowed school or hospital established in a town 
have to interfere with the municipal government of 
that town. By usurpation, the colleges have, how- 
ever, for nearly three centuries, monopolized the 
entire government of the universities. Their heads, 
we submit, have no other legal right to a voice in 
university government than as qualified graduates. 
If they are to have extra influence, it must be from 
superior character and learning, not because they are 
heads of houses. It may be diflScult to effect an 
immediate and complete reformation ; but the first 
effort should obviously be directed to the repeal of 
that part of the Caroline statutes which made 
matriculation at one of the colleges or recognised 
halls the first condition of membership of the uni- 
versity. The condition of college matriculation is 
as little essential to education as it is opposed to 
the spirit of freedom, which should prevail, and 
which anciently prevailed, in public corporations. 
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But a question may be asked by the advocates of 
the present system, — If the colleges are deprived of 
their exclusive right of tuition, how is a fitting edu- 
cational machinery to be supplied? "We respect- 
fully submit that this may be eflfected without any 
radical innovation. In the first place, to accommo- 
date students, the old licensed hall system must be 
restored, due care being taken to provide, as in t^e 
olden time, for a proper discipline. The universities 
are bound, by the obligation they owe the public, to 
make ample provision for the reception and proper 
supervision of students ; but, as at present consti- 
tuted, they do nothing of the kind. Their chief 
office seems to be to take a fee from the student on 
matriculation, and another when he receives his 
degree. At Oxford, the student must reside at one 
of the colleges or halls ; at Cambridge, a greater 
latitude is allowed, for, in certain cases, students 
may reside with townsmen, but they must be en- 
rolled as members of a college. We readily grant 
the great importance to youth of collegiate superin- 
tendence ; we protest only against the continuance 
of the present monopoly, which has reduced the 
number of students to the narrowest circle of exclu- 
siveness. If we look at the comparatively narrow 
limits of the colleges, and the large number of per- 
sons on the foundations — fellows, scholars, and 
exhibitioners — it is obvious that the number of 
independent students, that is, of persons who main- 
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tain themselves from their own resources, cannot be 
materially increased. A revival of the hall system 
would be the most practical plan of reform in this 
respect. Ample provision for a large additional 
number of students need not necessarily involve 
much outlay, and the haUs would be self-support- 
ing. It is not, surely, deemed an essential of 
education, that young men should be lodged in 
palaces ! Remove the fetters of monopoly, and, 
under wise and liberal regulations, private enter- 
prise would soon supply halls as numerous as in the 
days of the Henrys and the Edwards. Why shotdd 
we not, in these days, have a free trade in learning 
as in the material necessaries of life ? 

But, secondly, as respects the more important 
point of educational machinery, reform does not 
imply revolution. Doubtless, a very considerable 
change in the system is necessary. By long use, 
the colleges have acquired not only a monopoly of 
teaching, but they have established the tutorial 
system, to the exclusion of the more popular mode 
of instruction from the professor's or lecturer's 
chair. Much may be said in favour of tutorial 
education ; it has many advantages ; and not least 
of these, the larger extent of immediate supervision 
it gives the preceptor over his pupil. On the other 
hand, it lacks the freedom and the constant impulse 
of emulation afforded by professorial teaching. We 
may see the results of both by contrasting the 
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scHolarship of Oxford and Cambridge men with the 
more extensive knowledge acquired in Germany and 
Scotland, and by those who have received university 
honours from London. In a wise union of the 
systems lies the real perfection of academic instruc- 
tion. Our great English universities profess to 
adopt the united system. They have imiversity 
professors as well as college tutors ; but the plea is 
at once disposed of by the fact that nearly all the 
professorships of both universities are sineciire 
offices; the professor's chair at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is the beau-ideal of the oHum cum dignitate. 
Make the office a reality — ^let each professor be 
required to lecture daily during term, and make the 
attendance of students compulsory— and, without 
any institutional change, means as ample as those 
afforded in Germany and Scotland, nurseries of so 
many great scholars, would be afforded to the 
students of the halls. These halls, however, could 
have their separate tutorial establishments as well 
as the endowed colleges. 

True, it might be a work of time to rear and 
train a staff of tutors : and the jealousy of heads of 
old houses must be encountered, and the prestige 
which belongs to well-endowed societies. But with 
an efficient staff of professors, the halls could afford 
to encounter and overcome this opposition. When 
the unNersities, as they now do, supply instructors 
to all the superior classical schools of the king- 
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dom, is it reasofnaUe to object that all the ne^ 
halls which a popular influx of students would 
reqmTe, in the next ten years, could not be ade- 
quately supplied with tutorial assistance ? Throw 
open the right of tuition to all masters of arts, as in 
the olden time ; and if the supply equals not the 
demand, deep and lasting will be the disgrace on 
the universities which have privileges and rights so 
inordinate and opportunities . so rare. We should 
then feel that the satire of a distinguished writer 
was for the present, not the past : — " Mr. Pelham," 
said the college tutor, bidding adieu to the hero who 
left Alma Mater with credit, "Your conduct has 
been most exemplary. You have not walked wan- 
tonly upon the college grass-plats, nor set your dog 
at the proctor ; nor driven tandem by day, nor 
broken lamps by night ; nor entered chapel in order 
to display your intoxication, nor the lecture-room in 
order to caricature the professor. This is th« 
general behaviour of young men of family and for- 
tune ; but it has not been yours. Sir, you have 
done an honour to your college f*' Not to dwell 
now on the argument of obligation due to the 
public, but on the fact that some of the professor- 
ships are indirectly supported by the State, we 
submit that the Legislature is imperatively bound 
to provide that adequate professorial instruction be 
afforded by the universities. "We need only insist 
on the many advantages which would probably 
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result in raising th^ intellectual character of these 
institutions, in decreasing the cost of instniction, 
and in breaking down the exclusiveness, which have 
so long debarred poor men from the great benefits 
of an uniyersity education. 

The question of college reform, as we have hinted, 
is one of greater difficulty, inasmuch as private as 
well as public rights are involved in the issue. 
Although, in the majority of instances, the coU 
leges are endowed from private sources, the purpose 
of endowment is public, and in all cases they have 
received their corporate character from the State. 
This is forcibly 8tate(^in Plowden*s analogous argu- 
ment on tithes. '* It is only by the permission of 
the State that such appropriations of property can 
be made : so it is out of the power of the State to 
divest itself of that supreme or <dtum dominium by 
which it permitted the gift, and must continue to 
superintend and control the property in the same 
manner it ever did, in whosesoever hands it may be 
vested." So long as their endowments are applied 
to purposes within the permission of law they have 
been considered inviolate. It has always been the 
policy of our law to respect the intentions of public 
benefactors, as an encouragement to die rich to give 
of their superfluity for the public weal. College 
bequests have rarely been unaccompanied by some 
provision of limitation ; it may be from regard fbr 
some particular person, or class, or locality ; or pre- 
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judice may be the moving cause. There are limita- 
tions as extensive as the exclusion of a whole 
nationality. It may be inconvenient and obnoxious 
to the excluded ; but, it may be asked, are they in a 
worse position than if it had not been made ? May 
it not be assumed that, if the donor had foreseen 
the chance of his intentions being publicly disre- 
garded or set at nought, the benefaction would 
not have been made? To affirm that the whole 
public have a greater interest, say in the noble bene- 
faction of Mr. Viner, who devoted the proceeds of 
his half century of learned toil to the education of 
common lawyers, than the members of that pro- 
fession of which he was so distingidshed an orna- 
ment, is virtually to assert that the public have as 
much right to a man's private estate as the owner 
himself. In asserting its right to the aUum dominium^ 
and in the discharge of the duty the State owes to 
the common weal, to see that these endowments are 
applied not only to purposes within the law, but 
with the greatest advantage to the public, private or 
local rights may be wisely respected. There is a 
rational obedience to founders' statutes which college 
corporations have yet to learn. 

College improvement wiU naturally follow a 
healthy radical university reform. Remove the tests, 
reform the corporations, and the spirit of improve- 
ment must in time penetrate collegiate cloisters. 
Take away their monopoly of teaching, and under 
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the healthy influence of a well-regulated competi- 
tion, they must join in the march of improvement. 
But without any unconstitutional innovation, any 
spoliation or illegal interference with vested privi- 
leges, or the inalienable rights of self-government, 
we conceive that the Legislature may render most 
valuable assistance to the friends of improvement 
within the colleges. That there exists a desire for 
improvement is manifest, from the various efforts at 
educational reform made within the last ten years, 
and in the reforms which, by incessant exertion 
and agitation, have been partially carried out. A 
more pleasing manifestation of a liberal spirit per- 
vades the excellent work of the Bishop of St. 
David's, who, in this case, represents the opinions 
of a small, but influential section of the university 
men. These men, if they had the power, would not 
only admit the Dissenters to their public rights as 
citizens, but to a share in the college endowments. 
On this point, the bishop says, '' All observation 
and all analogy lead us to expect that the sons of 
Dissenters of the middling class — ^and it is such 
alone that we have to look for here — ^would add 
strength to that part of our students which we 
desire to see growing, till it absorb all the rest ; 
to that part which includes the quiet, the tem- 
perate, the thoughtful, the industrious, those who 
feel the value of their time, and the dignity of 
their pursuits. Such Dissenters we have had, and 
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have now amongst us ; I wish we had more of them. 
I should think the advantage of their presence 
cheaply purchased by any share of our endowments, 
which, if all were open to competition, they would 
be able to obtain." Open competition, of course, 
refers to freedom from religious tests, which Dis- 
senters should be content to share with other citizens. 
How is this to be accomplished? As regards the 
colleges endowed before the Reformation of religion, 
and those of royal foundation, we apprehend there 
is no insuperable difficulty in the way of an abroga- 
tion of tests. At the Reformation, Parliament, by 
a general law, affected the religious character of 
these institutions. The religious intentions of their 
founders were barred by the same public law which 
abolished the ancient faith. As all benefactions 
must be within the law, and the law may be changed 
by circumstances, this result was inevitable. The 
benefactions were subject to the contingency of a 
national change of religion, but it does not follow 
that the faith substituted was ipso facto to become 
part of the conditions of foundation. By the same 
right which Parliament exercised in declaring that 
masses for the dead were unlawful, may it now 
declare that in these colleges no religious restrictions 
shall be imposed. A royal foundation being in the 
nature of a public bequest, the argument against 
unsectarianism applies likewise. As respects the 
colleges founded subsequently to the Reformation, 
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it may be considered an open question, whether the 
State should regard the intentions of benefactors, in 
respect to religious conditions. It may be doubtful, 
even on grounds of expediency, if we have more right 
to interfere with these than with the seminaries of 
any other sect. 

The Legislature might signally aid college refor- 
mation by permissive enactments, under which the 
governors could relax the literal restriction of 
ancient statutes, so as to give a free interpretation 
to the intentions of founders. It might institute a 
better care for the fulfilment of the intentions of 
these noble benefactors, in seeing the endowments 
applied to the real ends of educating poor scholars. 
It might, likewise, wisely enact for an honest 
fulfilment of visitorial duties, to secure the healthy 
supervision of college government, which the foun- 
ders obviously contemplated. But these points are 
subsidiary to the two foremost questions of uni- 
varsity reform — the repeal of all religious tests, and 
a constitutional renovation. 

The time for action has come. Public attention 
is thoroughly roused by the results of sacerdotal 
teaching in these universities. University authorities 
themselves are waking to a sense of the necessity of 
reform, and strange rumours prevail of projects 
of reform to appease the public demand. Let no 
true reformer, who values the rights of a free citizen, 
and who venerates the great principles of civil and 
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religious liberty, be deceived by the movement on 
either side, but go on with unbending perseverance 
and resolution, resolved to accept nothing short of 
the two great points we have indicated. 

That the opportunity for an effective effort is 
coming, no man can doubt. Obstinate resistance to 
outer progress has ever been the unvarying charac- 
teristic in the oligarchic era of these learned corpo- 
rations. They have always held the citadel of 
conservatism to the last point of resistance. In the 
closing years of last century, when college au- 
thorities began to awake from the drowsy slumbers 
of a claustral irresponsibility to a consciousness that 
the world without had moved some ages, the uni- 
versities tardily admitted that knowledge and 
material civilization had been carried beyond Aris- 
totelian bounds. By long and painful exertion, but 
in its steps infinitesimal and slow, imiversity educa- 
tion in half a century has proceeded from systematic 
neglect to theoretic admission of the prospective 
possibility of an advance to doubtful mediocrity. 
This is the grandest achievement of the " light of 
learning'' in the nineteenth century. This snaO- 
pace of progress at once marks the power and the 
measure of public opinion. Englishmen have been 
too indifferent in this respect to their dearest in- 
terests. Had it been otherwise, half a century of 
learned cogitations would surely have produced more 
practical results than the educational reforms of the 
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past year, which Oxford found she could no longer 
withhold, but which she has not yet been able to 
carry out. History here, as everywhere, is an 
encouraging teacher : we have learned that even 
Oxford may be moved onwards ; and we have learned 
to use the power which may conquer her great 
resistance. 

If there is one thing more than another which 
university conservatism dreads, it is the supreme 
authority of the High Court of Parliament. Catho- 
licism at one period, evangelical teaching at another, 
liberalism always, have disturbed repose, and roused 
resistance. But terrible as has been the dread of 
these invaders, it is nothing to the panic fears of 
parliamentary omnipotence. This is the secret to 
our success. Oxford is adding wisdom of a kind to 
her learning. As much as the mariner tells the 
coming storm in the moaning sound of the wind and 
the lowering horizon, Oxford reads, in signs politi- 
cal, that preparations are needful to encounter a 
tempest. Proof of this, as plain as ever was offered 
to politicians waiting on hope, appears in the 
scheme of university extension recently put forth 
by one of the most immovable of Oxford's digni- 
taries. Mr. Sewell's plan for university extension, 
or, if we may be permitted the phrase, for the 
colonization of England and her dependencies by 
university scholars, is extremely valuable as an 
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encouragement to persevering exertion in the courses 
we have ventured to urge. This plan is remarkable 
in many respects suggestively, and as a sign ; hut it 
may be briefly disposed of on the merits. O^rfbrd 
and Cambridge are to play Mesdames Mother- 
Country to an unsectarian progeny. They are to 
send forth laws and learning ; and wherever there 
may be a demand for admission to her rights and, 
privileges, there would she place a colonial seat of 
education. Nominal degrees Oxford and Cambridge 
will be ready to give, but the multitude must not 
venture within their charmed walls. Oxford, says 
the revered reformer, must still be permitted to re- 
tain her church tests, but in her new-born liberality 
she is graciously prepared to grant freedom to her 
foster-children. Divested of words, this is the sum 
and substance of the scheme. 

Now, assuming for a moment that this plan 
could politically supply the wants of the times. We 
must take leave to doubt its material possibility. A 
fitst and fatal objection is the want of pecuniary 
means. It has been abeady shown, that neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge have wealth as public cor- 
porations. Their endowments are small — their 
revenue casual, hardly exceeding the expenditure. 
Is it proposed that the colleges shall aid the efforts 
of the corporations ? By a revolutionary abrogation 
of statutes, unthought of by the most visionary of 
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reformers, could that alone be effected. We can 
hardly suppose that such a project of appropriation 
presented itself to the lively imagination of the 
author of the plan. The first difficulty so fatal to 
prqjects, great and smaU, is, therefore, the want of 
an exchequer. Not less the second, though less 
insuperable is the want of teachers. This may sound 
strange to those who hear so much of legions of 
scholars sent forth yearly from the univernties. 
As reflections trenching on persone^ty are best 
avoided in argument, this objection may be sum* 
naed up by the simple statement, that Oxford has 
not yet secured an efficient educational staff-** 
strange as the assertion may be— to carry out her 
own reforms of last year. There is still a prelimi- 
nary objection to be disposed of, that the suggestion 
involves a centralization most despotic and intoler- 
able. It would be a repetition, in a more Spartan 
fprm, of the Mrs. Mother- Country, of Downing- 
street, over her unfortunate progeny across the seas. 
The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as sug- 
gested, would have supreme control over her 
provincial offshoots ; the colonist graduates woiUd 
have no power even in the sense of that much-used 
phrase of mystery, a '* virtual representation. '' The 
provincials would be honorary graduates, with no 
corporate position, and, consequently, with no power; 
as free companies, they would have a kind of brevet 
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rank under the indisputable sway of a clerical com- 
mander. In condescending to copy the example of 
London university, our Oxford reformers have copied 
the only leading defect in that institution. And 
this, we are told, is to be imiversity reform on the 
principles of self-exertion and self-government !. 

It is needless to demonstrate that such a reform 
cannot satisfy social or conventional wants, much 
less can it harmonize with the constitutional rights 
of the people, to the privileges granted by the State 
to these public corporations. Let us, however, take 
courage from these symptoms of wavering in the 
strongholds of usurpation. The agitation of this 
question must be earnest, united, persevering. To 
persevere is to win. 

But reformers must have due care for the great 
principles of self-government. We must not, in our 
desire to secure a hasty achievement of these ends, 
aid in the ruinous policy of bureaucratic centraliza- 
tion. The haste with which Parliament, last session, 
handed over the rights and duties of the people to 
a royal commission, as practically useless as imcon- 
stitutional, is ominous. Let us be warned by the 
example of France and Prussia, and other state- 
drilled lands of Europe. We must take care that 
reform of the universities does not become the first 
step to a control of national education by the central 
government. In all our efforts to reform the uni- 
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versities, let us insist that, with complete responsi* 
bility, there shall also be complete self-government ; 
otherwise the result is too sure to be the transfer of 
irresponsible rule from Log to Stork. 



THE END. 
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